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PREFATORY NOTE 


The Hattie Elizabeth Lewis Memorial 


This Memorial was established in the University of Kansas 
in 1911, in memory of Hattie Elizabeth Lewis, a former stu- 
dent of the University. It was founded by Professor George 
Edward Patrick, of Washington, D. C., and is maintained 
out of funds put into the hands of the Chancellor of the 
University a few months before Professor Patrick’s death, 
which occurred March 22, 1916. Professor Patrick was a 
member of the faculty of the University of Kansas from 
1874 to 1883. He and Miss Lewis were married in 1883. 
Mrs. Patrick died in 1909. 

The Memorial takes the form of an annual competition 
in essay writing, open to all students of the University of 
Kansas. ‘The general theme of the essays submitted in this 
competition is ““The Application of the Teachings of Jesus 
to the Practical Affairs and Relations of Life, Individual, So- 
cial, or Political;” but each essay must deal with a single defi- 
nite subject, or a single phase of life. In the competition for 
the year 1925-26, the University committee in charge of the 
competition prescribed as the particular aspect of the general 
theme to which contestants were to be confined either ““The 
Practice of a Given Profession,” or “Some Phase of Interna- 
tional or Racial Relations,” 
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THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN—THEIR 
PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


An Application of the Teachings of Jesus to American-Japanese 
Relations 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said, “Few things 

are more important to the future progress of the 

world than the heartiest good will and a complete 
understanding between the Empire of Japan and the Re- 
public of the United States.”’ Students of history, men 
who deal with world problems, prophets of our day who 
scrutinize and analyze carefully the signs of the times, ad- 
mit that Roosevelt did not speak idly. It is these students, 
these internationalists, these prophets who point to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, not as to a limitless, impassable barrier between 
East and West, but as to the vast theatre where will be en- 
acted the mighty drama of the world’s future civilization. 
The Honorable Cyrus E. Woods, American Ambassador to 
Japan from August, 1923, until June, 1924, makes this 
striking statement, “Friendship between America and Japan 
is greatly worth having. More than that, it is supremely 
necessary, not only to us, but to the whole world.” ” Just 
how far the two nations are distant from this supremely 
necessary friendship, it is rather difficult to say, but even the 
most optimistic will have to confess that “the situation today, 
placid enough though it may appear on the surface, is not 
one from which contemplation draws reassurance.” * Many 
students of the question who are entirely out of sympathy 
with the Oriental phase of it, agree that we ought to uphold 
a policy of friendly intercourse between oriental nations and 
our own. | 


1 Russell, America to Japan, p. 18. 

2 National Committee on American-Japanese Relations, Booklet. 
3 Hibbert Journal, An Ominous Cloud, p. 291. 

4 Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem, p. 217. 
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has said, ‘““When history shall have placed all the great politi- 
cal events of the nineteenth century in their proper perspec- 
tive, none will bulk larger in the eyes of posterity than the 
appearance of Commodore Perry’s fleet in Japanese waters.” 
It is interesting to note that the earliest treaty between the 
United States and Japan pledged “‘perfect, permanent and 
universal peace, and a sincere and cordial amity between the 
United States and Japan and between their peoples respect- 
ively without exception of persons and places.” ” 

And it is true that for two generations, the relations be- 
tween the two countries were rather unique in their mutual 
consideration and good-will. Unfortunately, the happy situ- 
ation of 1853 was not a permanent one; and by 1905, anti- 
Japanese feeling on our Western coast was rapidly on the 
increase,—and the “California question” was upon us. As 
early as 1884, Japanese peasants and coolies had begun to 
arrive in small numbers on the Pacific coast. By 1895 there 
were about ten thousand Japanese in the United States, and 
from 1900 on, for the next seven years, emigrants from 
Japan to America averaged eleven thousand a year.’* In 
1905, a series of articles in the San Francisco Chronicle blazed 
the danger of the Yellow Peril before the world. In 1906, 
the first discriminatory step was taken in an action passed by 
the San Francisco Board of Education which stated that it 
would be necessary to segregate Japanese from white pupils 
in the public schools, and send them to an Oriental school. 

In 1907, the Gentlemen’s Agreement was created, form- 
ing our first measure for the exclusion of the Japanese. By 
its terms, Japan undertook to issue passports for the United 
States only to non-laborers, and to those, whether laborers 
or non-laborers, who had already become domiciled in the 
United States, and to their parents, wives, and children; and 
11 Russell, America to Japan, p. 63. 


12 Board of National Missions, Adventuring in Brotherhood, p. 1. 
13 Steiner, The Japanese Invasion, p. 41. 
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also agreed of its own accord to refrain from issuing passports 
to Japanese laborers to territories contiguous to the United 
States, such as Canada and Mexico.** In 1911, when the 
United States and Japan entered upon negotiations for a new 
treaty, the Act of 1907 was reaffirmed. 

The next legislation against the Japanese was the passage 
of the California alien land law in 1913. The new act pro- 
vided that only aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws 
of the United States could possess land in that state. Jap- 
anese, thereby, were deprived of the right to purchase any 
land, whether for agricultural, business, or residential pur- 
poses, and could lease land for three year periods only. Fur- 
ther acts of discrimination followed rapidly, among them the 
Land Act of 1920. This differed from that of 1913 in that 
by its terms Japanese were prohibited from holding land in 
any way whatsoever. In May, 1923, the California legisla- 
ture passed a law denying the right of guardianship of the 
real estate belonging to their minor children to aliens ineli- 
gible for citizenship.” 

In addition to land acts, there are several laws concerning 
naturalization which have been passed in recent years refer- 
ring to the Japanese. Congress limits the privilege of nat- 
uralization to “free white persons” and to negroes. In No- 
vember of 1922, the Supreme Court definitely ruled that 
“free white persons” referred only to Caucasians. Leaders of 
the anti-Japanese legislation have also secured from the Su- 
preme Court its decision, in November of 1923, that anti- 
alien laws violate neither the 1911 treaty with Japan, nor the 
fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Lastly, we have the denial to Japanese of the right of 
equal treatment with other aliens in the University of Cali- 
fornia.”* 

14 Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem, p. 127. 


15 Commission on Justice and Goodwill, Re-establishment of Right Relations, p. 6. 
16 Ibid., p. 6. 
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The climax of discriminatory legislation came of course 
with the passing of the Japanese Exclusion Law by Congress 
on May 15th, 1924. It differs from the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment in three respects: first, it is a discriminatory measure 
directed against Japan; secondly, it transfers the administra- 
tion of exclusion from Japan to the United States; thirdly, 
it imposes more stringent restrictions than did the Agree- 
ment: it prohibits the entrance of all aliens ineligible to citi- 
zenship whether laborers or non-laborers, except government © 
officials, merchants and tourists in this country only tempo- 
rarily, immigrants returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
bona fide ministers and professors, their wives, and children 
under eighteen years of age, and bona fide students at least 
fifteen years of age. In addition, laborers cannot bring in 
wives and children as heretofore.*’ It is a recognized fact 
that this bill has been the cause of a great deal of misunder- 
standing and ill-feeling between the United States and Japan, 
although many do not realize why it has. In fact, I do not 
think we should be going too far if we said that undoubtedly, 
the Exclusion Law has brought a complete reversal of the 
attitude of Japan toward America, and likewise of the atti- 
tude of America toward Japan. 

The next point in our inquiry seems to me to be America’s 
view of the entire matter. However foolish the action of 
Congress may or may not have been, we cannot say in justice 
that it was from pure spite, and that discriminatory legisla- 
tion such as has just been listed has been the result of unmiti- 
gated race prejudice, or the wish purposely to wound another 
nation needlessly. Not at all. There have been a great many 
reasons underlying America’s Oriental discrimination— 
which to many of her citizens amply justify her seeming in- 
justice to the yollow race. Possibly the greatest factor under- 
lying American discrimination toward Japan is the vague but 


17 World Peace Foundation, Japanese Immigration, pp. 305-13. 
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uncomfortable feeling which our average citizen has, that the 
Japanese are dishonest, tricky, unreliable, capable of any con- 
ceivable treachery against America and utterly unassimilable 
into American life and citizenship. The “Jap” is an en- 
tirely different creature even from the European immigrant. 
The qualities of the man are hidden under his too apparent 
racial color and characteristics. Together with this uncom- 
fortable feeling comes a skepticism about Japan’s rapid mod- 
ern development, and a belief that the “Jap” is a highly imi- 
tative, superficial creature. 

Perhaps an even stronger reason for Oriental exclusion 
has been the American instinct for self-preservation both 
politically and economically. No one can deny the right of 
a nation to take measures necessary to conserve its national 
existence and its distinctive institutions. For national exis- 
tence, and cherished institutions, men will fight to the end. 
And thus, politically, the Japanese system of dual-citizenship 
has seemed a menace to our nation. Economically, also, the 
pressure has been enormous. Californians have feared not 
only competition but also supplantation by Oriental races 
because of their so-called lower standards of living, their tre- 
mendously high birth rate, and their capacity for taking over 
even the poorest soil and securing good returns. Standards 
of living have risen in the West far beyond those which pre- 
vail in the East. An American small farmer can live in com- 
petition with men of his own race, and make a fairly com- 
fortable livelihood, but he cannot keep up with the pace that 
the Japanese farmer sets in California. This of course ac- 
counts for the fact that agriculture is the most important 
occupation of Japanese in that state. In 1920 they owned 
some 600 farms and operated 6000 more, with a monopoly 
on 80 to 90 per cent of our vegetable and berry products in 
California. They are undoubtedly very good intensive farm- 


18 National Committee, The Japanese Bogey. 
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ers. Naturally, the result of this success was a fear that the 
Japanese would gradually gain control of the entire agricul- 
tural land of California. There has been, too, a fear of a 
flood of yellow immigration in such volume as to sweep away 
the white races in the western states. This fear the average 
citizen has felt to be confirmed by such statistics as these: the 
percentage of Japanese in California to the total number of 
that people in the United States was 64.8 in 1920; the Japa- 
nese population in California has increased from 86 in 1880 . 
to 71,952 in 1920; the Japanese birth rate is more than three 
times as high as that for the total of California. 

Moreover, the American citizen has a feeling, by no 
means peculiar to him, of the superiority of the Nordic race, 
and this feeling of the superiority of his race is perhaps a little 
more deeply embedded in the American than in any other 
citizen of the world. It is only natural that he should look 
upon any race which is not of his color, as inferior to his own 
in every respect; in fact, he does not mind boasting of the 
fact. And so it is that he regards the Japanese of California 
as a very low class mentally, and a menace to the future of 
the nation. 

In the question of assimilation, many see the crux of the 
whole matter. Although the repugnance to intermarriage 
is more of a social bar than a natural repulsion on the part of 
individuals of widely different races, that social bar is 
prompted by a desire to maintain the purity and integrity of 
the community—and is sufficiently strong to make the Amer- 
ican feel biological assimilation of yellow and white races 
impossible.” For this reason, he very greatly objects to the 
introduction of another race problem into the country. Can 
he be blamed? 

Furthermore, the everyday American does not see any 
justification for the reaction which Japan has made to the 


*9 Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem, p. 150. 
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Immigration Law, and resents the attitude of that country 
just as Japan resents his attitude. He feels with President 
Coolidge that “The incident is closed. We must seek by some 
means beside immigration... .”” His final justification of 
America’s treatment of Orientals lies in the treatment of the 
American citizen in Japan. The American asserts that Japan 
refuses to Americans exactly what Americans refuse to Jap- 
anese. The American does not complain because he cannot 
hold Japanese land or become a Japanese citizen; neither 
should Japan complain when her citizens receive similar 
treatment in America. Why should the Japanese, with their 
exclusion measures, dictate to us what we should do? And 
finally, America fears Japan as a successful modern nation 
thoroughly versed in the arts of modern warfare and in 
Western methods of diplomacy. America looks with sus- 
picion on the military nature of Japanese policies in Siberia 
and Korea. This argument as a whole presents, I believe, an 
actual picture of the American’s attitude toward Japan, and 
his justification for the various discriminatory acts which 
Congress has passed against the Japanese. 

But there is of course the Japanese viewpoint of the mat- 
ter. We find, first, that the weaknesses of character which 
are so often attributed to the Japanese are not at all peculiar 
to them as a race, but are found also among rather prosperous 
immigrants from Southern Europe. The suspicious feeling 
of Americans towards the Japanese is in no wise weakened 
by the fantastic charges which circulate about them in West- 
ern newspapers and serial novels. ‘This sort of material is 
exceedingly useful to anti-Japanese legislators, although it is 
difficult to understand how an intelligent public will accept 
such obvious falsehood for the truth. Moreover, the deepest 
students of the matter have never assumed that the Japanese 
nation of today is highly imitative and superficial. A pure 


20 American Federationist, June, ’25. 
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and simple adoption of the tools of Western civilization 
would not put Japan where she is today. It is impossible for 
one nation off-hand to adopt the civilization of another.” 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick of the Federal Council of The Churches 
of Christ in America, and by all odds the greatest authority 
on Japan in the United States today, ascribes the recent and 
rapid rise of Japan to power and reputation, not to the ex- 
ternals of her civilization, but to inherited mental and tem- 
peramental characteristics reacting on the new and stimulat- © 
ing environment and thereby working along the lines of true 
evolution.” 

Next, from the Japanese viewpoint, the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement was not being violated by their nation, and 
America had no cause to fear a flood of Oriental invasion. 
In fact, for the three years immediately preceding the Immi- 
gration Law of 1924, more Japanese had been leaving than 
had been entering the United States. According to the 
United States Census of 1920, there was a total of 111,010 
Japanese in the United States, of which 29,672 were Ameri- 
can born. In that same year, according to the same author- 
ity, there were 71,952 Japanese in California, a little less than 
2 per cent of the total population of that state. The average 
increase annually of foreign-born Japanese in the United 
States since 1908 has been 685.”* We find similar facts with 
regard to the land situation. In 1920, the owned portion 
of land which the Japanese held formed only 0.27 per cent 
of the agricultural lands in California, and that which was 
leased only 1.40 per cent of the total. Under the terms of 
the alien land laws of 1920 and 1923, the acres being culti- 
vated under contracts and leases are being given up as 
those contracts and leases expire.” 


#1 Gulick, The Evolution of the Japanese, p. 27. 
22 Tbid., p. 34. 

23 National Committee, America and Japan, p. 3. 
24 Tbid. 
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Let us consider next, birth rate, and mental capacity. 
The Findings Conference of the Survey of Race Relations 
held at Stanford University in late March, 1925, reports that: 
“An analysis of the official statistics of the California state 
Bureau of Vital Statistics shows that the birth rate of the 
Japanese is very nearly the same as the birth rate of the white 
population of the state. In 1922 the average issue per white 
mother was 2.63, the average issue per Japanese mother was 
2.83, and the average issue per Chinese mother was 3.26.” ”° 
In 1922, Professor M. L. Darsie of Stanford University con- 
ducted a study of the mental capacity of 568 Japanese child- 
ren in the schools of California to determine how inferior to 
the Nordic races they might be. He found that Japanese in 
California are, as a group, somewhat inferior in intelligence 
to North Europeans, but markedly superior to South Euro- 
peans. In application and capacity to learn, and in social and 
moral traits they are equal or superior to native Americans.” 

The preceding data do not deal, however, with the matter 
of assimilation. For a very lucid and a very practical and 
scientific treatment of this matter of Japanese assimilation in 
California we are again indebted to Dr. Gulick. He explains 
that the difference between the Orient and the Occident rests 
on social and not on biological heredity. Anatomical differ- 
ences are natal, racial, and necessary. Not so with social 
characteristics and differences. In other words, the psychic 
characteristics distinguishing West from East are sociological 
rather than biological,—of civilization rather than of essen- 
tial race nature. Moreover, in social heredity, transmission 
is not determined by consanguinity; it extends to members 
of alien races when they are incorporated in the social organi- 
zation. The essential elements, therefore, constituting na- 
tional unity are psychic and social, not biological.’ 


25 Survey of Race Relations, Tentative Findings, p. 7. 
26 National Committee, America and Japan, pp. 3-4. 
27 Gulick, Evolution of the Japanese, pp. 425-453. 
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What Japan really wants has been so misunderstood by 
Americans as a whole that the presence of her immigrants in 
this country has seemed a political menace. Japanese will 
give two reasons why the United States need not fear an over- 
throw of her government by her Japanese aliens. In the first 
place, the old paternalistic attitude of the Japanese nation 
toward her immigrants abroad is no longer observed. The 
Imperial Diet passed a law, July 1, 1924, effective December 
1, 1924, recognizing the exclusive American citizenship of 
American-born children of Japanese parentage.” In the 
second place, Japan has repeatedly stated that she recognizes 
the right of every nation to preserve national ideals and in- 
tegrity, and that she is not any more eager to push her way 
into the United States than we are to have her do so. She is 
not concerned with the number of Japanese immigrants who 
may be admitted. Many Americans seem to fail to under- 
stand that the Japanese objection to the recent immigration 
bill is because of its implication of racial inferiority and not 
because of its effectiveness as an exclusion measure.” Japan 
is asking simply “that she shall be recognized as one of the 
great, equal and friendly nations of the world, to be treated 
with consideration and respect, and that her nationals shall, 
so far as the law is concerned, receive the same economic op- 
portunities, the same civil rights, and the same courtesies as 
are given to nationals of every other great nation.” *° The 
Exclusion Law was an insult because Congress put up a sign- 
board before all the world affirming the undesirability of the 
Japanese as a race. Is such an insult justifiable? * 

When we examine the facts concerning the treatment of 
American citizens in Japan, we find that foreigners there can 
buy land either through “‘superficies leases” for any number 
28 National Committee, America and Japan. 

29 Tbid., the Japanese Bogey, p. 3. 


30 Annals, American-Japanese Relations, p. 3. 


31 Tbid. 
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of years, or through corporations, of which there are six 
kinds. Americans in Japan, moreover, are not discriminated 
against. They have the same rights that all foreigners have. 
Americans can become Japanese citizens in any one of three 
ways: by naturalization, by adoption, or by marriage into a 
Japanese family. As far as Japanese exclusion of Chinese 
and Korean immigration is concerned, we find that both of 
these peoples have free access to Japan,—that more than 
100,000 Koreans are living in the industrial centers in Japan 
proper, and that while Chinese laborers of certain specified 
classes are not permitted to work in the interior save by 
special permission, merchants, traders and peddlers do busi- 
ness freely in all parts of the country.” 

And finally, the man with the Japanese viewpoint claims 
that the recent changes in Japan are not generally known in 
the United States—changes which have meant a passing of 
Japan’s militaristic program; changes which have brought 
a new conciliatory spirit in Korea, an evacuation of Siberia, 
and the dawn of a new day for Japan as a modern nation. 
Such is the Japanese side of the matter. 

We have attempted thus far to present the immediate 
critical situation which exists between the United States and 
Japan, and to account for it by an unbiased presentation of 
the American and the Japanese viewpoints with regard to 
American legislation. With these facts forming for us an 
intelligent background, let us without further delay consider 
the possibility of a solution of our problem in the light of 
Christ’s teachings. You may ask, Why seek a solution in the 
words of a man who has been dead two thousand years? 
Shailer Mathews explains the reason when he says, “He who 
today feels humanity’s need and appreciates the crisis in 
which the world is gripped will not rashly push one side the 
ideals and powers that he revealed who, by his life and words, 


32 National Committee, America and Japan, p. 2. 
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has already rewrought civilizations as has no man or teach- 
ing.” ** Dr. Samuel Batten expresses himself in like manner 
in the following words: “The most important task before 
our generation is to think out the meaning of Christ’s life 
and teaching in relation to social, industrial, and international 
affairs; and then to set about the work of applying his prin- 
ciples all along the line of life.” ** 


It seems to me that Christ’s teachings upon international 
and racial relations of men fall under four general laws. The 
first of these laws is that of Universal Brotherhood. Univer- 
salism is the essence of the gospel. The belief that God is the 
God of mankind springs up in the consciousness of our per- 
sonal relation to God. The God of the Gospel, the God of 
Jesus, is not a God of nations but of individuals, of man 
simply as man. And he that loveth God will love his brother 
also. In our sonship to one Father we are all Brothers. “This 
consciousness that manhood means brotherhood is the centri- 
petal force to social unity and its one living, lasting bond.” * 
We may consider the Law of Brotherhood as the supreme rule 
of life. On two different occasions, Jesus summarized the 
teachings of the Old Testament about Brotherhood. ‘‘There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.” °° Again, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” * 
But these are the teachings of the past. In his own rule of 
life, Jesus goes beyond these high maxims. He desires ‘“That 


33 Mathews, Shailer, The Social Teachings of Jesus, p. 230. 
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ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven... . 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” ** Professor Rall of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute says, “Nothing could be simpler than this. We are to 
be like our Father. Nothing could be more searching than 
this, for it goes to the inner spirit of a man’s life. And noth- 
ing could be broader than this, for it takes in every part of 
life. Here is the highest standard that can be set for life; 
not God’s commands, but God’s own self.” *° 

Brotherhood does not tolerate the old rule of give and 
take. “Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also.” *° It is also true that Brotherhood will not tolerate 
racial and class prejudices. ‘“‘And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? Do not even the publi- 
cans so?” * ‘To Jesus, brotherliness was the essence of true 
religion—it was universal and it was cosmopolitan.” ‘For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and my sister, and my mother.” * 

The second great principle we may call the law of Hu- 
man Value. Every human being in the sight of God has in- 
finite worth. ‘For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” ** What man of 
you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after 
that which is lost, until he find it?” ** The parable of the 
lost coin asserts the same truth—the value of human per- 
sonality. 
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Jesus was always ready to talk with individuals; he was 
always ready to be a companion and a friend. He did not 
shame and humiliate even the lowliest with whom he talked. 
Instead of denouncing Zacchaeus for his sins, Jesus said, 
‘**Zacchaeus, make haste, and come down; for today I must 
abide at thy house.” ** Henry C. King declares that “The 
principle of reverence for personality is the ruling principle 
in ethics and in religion; it constitutes, therefore, the truest 
and highest test of either an individual or a civilization; it 
has been, even unconsciously, the guiding and determining 
principle in all human progress; and in its religious interpre- 
tation it is, indeed, the one faith that keeps meaning and 
value for life.” * 

The third great law, that of Open-Mindedness, is simply 
the law of Human Value applied to our relations with men. 
In Jesus’ day, the scorn of man for man was a common thing 
—and no sin did Jesus rebuke more severely. ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones;” “ ‘““Whosoever 
is angry with his brother without a cause shall be in danger — 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be n danger of hell fire.” *° The spirit 
of tolerance which Jesus’ teachings and life reveal is well ex- 
pressed in his command: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” °° 

But Jesus’ law of Brotherhood leads us farther than a 
reverence for human worth, and a spirit of open-mindedness. 
“Brotherhood means also the spirit of love, that spirit that 
desires the good of all men.” The law of Love was not 
original with Jesus—but he made it central and supreme. A 
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spirit of love and good will involves first, willingness to for- 
give: “And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors.” ** It involves, secondly, a willingness to serve. Profes- 
sor Rall says, “The one real service that God asks of us is to 
serve our fellow men.” * “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 


one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
99 54 
me. 


“For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear,.... 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” °° 

In our twentieth century world, nothing is valuable un- 
less it is practical. If, therefore, we cannot assert without a 
doubt that these four great principles: Universal Brother- 
hood, Human Value, Open-Mindedness, and Love are practi- 
cal, let us delude ourselves no longer, and seek some other 
means for solving our problem. But if, by the same criterion, 
these principles prove practical and humanly possible, we 
must accept them and apply them as the panacea for our ills. 
Let us try to find, then, if Christ’s great principles have been 
applied at any time in international relationships during the 
two thousand years they have been abroad in the world. In 
other words, have Christ’s principles been applied success- 
fully in the past? 

Haas in his chapter on the State and Internationalism tells 
us at the outset that no state can live only to and for itself. 
“The beginnings of moral relationship between states,” he 
says, ‘‘are indicated in international law. It records the 
extent to which states have agreed upon certain principles 
that make for the common rights of all nations.” °° The aims 
52 Matthew VI, 12. 

53 Rall, Teachings of Jesus, p. 118. 
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of International Law, according to Viscount Bryce, are jus- 
tice and peace. The three chief principles of interstate inter- 
course, those upon which International Law is:based, are first, 
recognition of each other’s existence and integrity as states; 
second, recognition of each other’s independence; third, re- 
cognition of equality, one with another, of all independent 
states.” According to other authorities on the matter, the 
greatest sanction of International Law is “anticipated advan- 
tages of reciprocity as well as fear of retaliation.” * ‘This 
powerful sanction, this compulsive force of reciprocal advan- 
tage and fear of retaliation, is nothing else in its essence than 
the Golden Rule, as formulated by Thomasius, ‘Do unto 
others for thine own sake what thou wouldst that others 
should do to thee, and, in so doing, accept a law from which 
thou canst not escape.” ” 


The need for an international system of Law and demon- 
strated by the Thirty Years’ War; in 1625 Hugo Grotius gave 
to the world his treatise on Laws of War and Peace—marking 
the beginning of International Law as it is conceived of to- 
day.” ‘The first enactment of the rules of International Law 
was the Declaration of Paris of 1856,—but the great work 
of codification was done by the Hague Conferences of 1899 
andnl907, - 


The Peace Treaties of 1919 are the next stage in the de- 
velopment of International Law; for whatever may be one’s 
private views of the League of Nations, he will be obliged to 
admit that its opportunities to serve the best interests of in- 
ternational society are almost limitless. ‘‘In its creation of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice the League has 
perhaps achieved its greatest triumph. ... Certainty of 
57 Britannica, art. International Law. 

58 Brown, International Society, p. 32. 
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justice is the basis of true peace.” The World Court has 
given reality to one of the oldest aspirations of the civilized 
world for an independent, technically qualified and enduring 
international tribunal. The most recent addition to Inter- 
national Law we find in the Washington Conference for the 
Limitation cf Armament which met in November of 1921 
“for a service to mankind.” “ 


Not only in the development of International Law, but 
also in the rise of International Ethics, we find that the teach- 
ings of Christ have been at work in the world. Leaders in 
ethics believe that the future of civilization depends upon 
the attainment by the leading nations of a higher level of in- 
ternational morality than any level hitherto established. Pro- 
fessor William McDougall of Harvard places his faith in 
Internationalism rather than Cosmopolitanism, as the true 
or desirable world order. He feels that nations and the spirit 
of nationality must be recognized as precious products— 
“For each nation is the indispensable bearer of the sum of na- 
tional traditions without which civilized life is impossible. 
And each nation is, or should become, a moral organism cap- 
able of taking its place as a member of a society of nations 
and of undergoing a process of further moral evolution. In 
that society each nation must increasingly recognize the 
rights of all nations and its own moral obligations and duties 
as a member of that society.” “ 


We may mention here only very briefly some of the num- 
erous organizations and societies which have been established 
in an effort to bring about international understanding and 
friendship. At Geneva there are sixty public international 
unions grouped about the League of Nations. There were 
fifty international conferences in Switzerland in 1921. The 
62 Brown, International Society, p. 132. 
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Pan-American Union, the Institute of International Law, 
and the International Labor Organization are among the 
more important of these unions. Brown asserts that there 
are four hundred agencies working for closer and more 
friendly international relations. The Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations is only one of the most recent examples of many con- 
ferences of the same nature and purpose. “In July, 1925, 
one hundred and forty-seven men and women from eight 
countries of the Pacific Basin met in Honolulu to take to- 
gether a calm, comprehensive look at the problem of race 
contact in the Pacific, to try to understand the point of view 
of their neighbors—and to study together the underlying 
factors that contribute to those issues.” ** This was the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. These delegates had been view- 
ing with concern the increasing racial tension in the Pacific 
area; they realized that in the case of armed conflict, civili- 
zation would be blotted out. “Hence the proposal of a 
friendly interchange of opinion and experience between the 
principal actors in the Pacific drama.” * Two of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the Institute were: the demon- 
stration that frank discussions of the most intimate and deli- 
cate racial matters can be profitably and safely carried on be- 
tween members of very opposite racial groups; and the de- 
velopment of mutual appreciation and friendships between 
members of the different national groups.” 

Granted then, that certain institutions have developed 
successfully through the past with Christ-like principles as 
their mainsprings to action, we have yet to determine what 
the attitude of leading internationalists and outstanding the- 
ologians of the day is toward the application of such princi- 
ples to the present-day situation. Prominent ministers de- 
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clare that we must believe in the brotherhood of man; that 
nations calling themselves Christian must give up their am- 
bitions of trade control and economic imperialism—and 
bring international trade under morality and law; that na- 
tions are under obligations to the Golden Rule. “It is not 
Christianity that would upset things,” they say; “it is lack 
of Christianity that may yet wreck our world. The Gospel, 
if it were fully applied, would work some radical changes in 
society; but the Gospel so applied would heal society and save 
the nations.” ** ‘Dare we forsake all other masters and meas- 
ures and go as far as Jesus Christ goes? ‘This is the acid test, 
the supreme challenge of our time.” ” 


Toyohiko Kawaga, famous Christian evangelist among 
the poor of Japan, has expressed himself thus: ‘I do not con- 
sider that Christianity has failed to solve the racial question. 
The failure is on our side, i.e., that we are not willing to fol- 
low the principles of Jesus Christ.... The nations must fol- 
low the principles of Jesus Christ, and only following those 
principles with a gospel of forgiveness and mutual aid can we 
find a true society in the world’s republic on the surface of 
the earth.” ” 


Count Okuma has said, “Diplomacy, or law, or states- 
manship will not work in this case. The power of Christi- 
anity, the teaching of the brotherhood of all men and univer- 
sal peace alone will save the threatening situation.” Harry 
F. Ward, prominent American churchman, expresses the 
opinion that the time has come to chart the course, and he 
recommends as watchwords, the value of personality, the ne- 
cessity of fellowship, and the obligation of service.” Charles 
E. Jefferson of the Christian Century says, “If a nation have 
68 Christianity and Industry, Why Not Try Christianity? p. 53. 
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not the spirit of Christ it is none of his.... National de- 
velopment is held in the grip of unchanging and irresistible 
law. God is love, and rulers and statesmen lead nations to 
the abyss if they refuse to obey the law of love. A nation 
which refuses to do justly and love mercy and walk humbly 
with its neighbors in the path of brotherly service and good 
will is sooner or later dashed to pieces like a potter’s vessel.” ™ 

Bishop J. H. Oldham in his splendid book, Christianity 
and the Race Problem, declares that moral values are su-_ 
preme; that God has no favorites; that reverence for human 
personality and dedication of life to service for mankind are 
corner stones of applied religion. He continues, “An un- 
faltering and unquenchable faith in equality is the hope of 
peace and harmony, the spring of progress and the soul of 
civilization.” “ “It is the equality of the Kingdom of God 
in which every man according to his capacity does his utmost 
for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men, and 
all know themselves to be brothers in this service. Only in 
the common service of a cause greater than ourselves shall we 
be able to discover the true meaning of equality.” ” 


In conclusion, we have this all-inclusive statement from 
Gardner. ‘A world-consciousness is developing; and corre- 
sponding to it a world conscience is crystallizing, and it is 
crystallizing around the fundamental principle of the ethic 
of Jesus—universal good-will. ... and the particular form of 
patriotism which has its genesis in the unfriendly opposition 
of nations is growing weaker, while that form of it which 
is tributary to the passion for humanity is growing stronger 
as the spirit of the Son of man spreads through the hearts of 
men and draws them to a universal ethical brotherhood.” “ 
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Having shown that Christ’s teachings are practical, be- 
cause they have been used successfully in the development of 
International Law, in the organization of international ethics, 
and in the establishing and maintenance of numerous societies 
for international understanding and co-operation, and be- 
cause they are accepted by leaders of the day as the only pos- 
sible help for the situation at hand, let us furthur prove the 
point by taking instances where the problem has been of ex- 
actly the same nature as ours, and show how successful or 
unsuccessful the application of such principles has been. 
Movements of migration have taken place ever since pre- 
historic times when whole tribes moved from place to place. 
Under the Greeks and Romans the movement was one of 
colonization; the German conquest of the Roman Empire 
transformed the face of Europe. In late medieval times, mi- 
grations took the form of minor movements such as those 
which accompanied the Crusades. Still later came the pe- 
riods of discovery and colonization,—azad finally the complex 
matter of immigration in modern times." This problem the 
British Empire has settled very fairly, and very successfully. 
As early as 1896, Queensland and Japan had formulated a 
Gentlemen’s Agreement which placed terms of Japanese re- 
striction on equal terms with immigrants of all races. In 
1905, Australia and Japan agreed that a test of any language 
might be given to incoming immigrants of any race, to de- 
termine their eligibility for entrance. In Canada and New 
Zealand, aliens may hold property and become naturalized 
without discrimination of race. These are the policies that 
have been successful, and these only. The secret of their 
success has been the lack of racial discrimination, and the 
tactful regard for human personality which they display. 
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There can be no more convincing argument for the practi- 
cality of Christ’s teachings than the far-sighted diplomacy 
of the British Empire with respect to immigration. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand are as effectively closed to Jap- 
anese immigration as is the United States; at the same time, 
they have achieved their results by wise policies, we by fool- 
ish. The most significant fact in this comparison is that their 
policies, with something of the Christ-like spirit within them, 
have been successful, while ours, lacking entirely the evidence 
of any religion, however much we may profess our belief in 
that religion, have failed miserably. 

We feel that the practicality of Christ’s teachings for a 
solution of American-Japanese relationships can no longer be 
questioned even by the most dubious. Christ’s teachings are 
the only possible and the only sensible tools which we have 
found for this extremely difficult piece of carpentry. How 
then, are these teachings applicable? As we stated in the 
introduction, we have yet to face the question of naturaliza- 
tion, the issue arising over immigration, and lastly, our larger 
relationship with that Japan with whom we hold the keys to 
the future of history. The solution, therefore, must of ne- 
cessity be threefold. Firstly, how shall we treat the Japanese 
population now settled in the United States? America can 
no longer ignore these people who have come here at her in- 
vitation and under her laws. In the light of recent scientific 
research, it is neither sensible nor Christ-like to assume that 
the yellow race is definitely inferior to the Nordic, and there- 
fore is not fit for citizenship. I say again, that it is incom- 
patible with common sense to deny citizenship to Japanese 
aliens on the grounds of racial inferiority, when we force it 
upon their children by the Fourteenth Amendment to our 
Constitution. Let us be reasonable. These aliens are entitled 
to the same treatment we accord other immigrant groups. 
A sense of decency and fair dealing, and a regard for justice 
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and international good faith, require us to give the Japanese 
in this country equal treatment with other immigrants. Love 
is not restricted to one class; service must extend beyond one 
race,—or we have not advanced one whit beyond the Scribes 
and the Pharisees of Jesus’ day. God pity us, if with all the 
faults of our civilization, we presume that no race can rise 
above our heights; if we pretend that we are competent 
judges of our fellow creatures! Jesus Christ, the Oriental, 
would knock in vain today, at the Golden Gate. He would 
be told that he isa menace. And he would go away, sorrow- 
ing. 

In many cases, our treatment of the Japanese in the 
United States has been as ridiculous as it has been un-Christ- 
like. With the whimsicality of an obstinate child, we have 
stressed first, the inferiority of the Japanese, then, their su- 
periority. We complain of their clannish manner, but agree 
that they are pushing socially when they try to mingle with 
us. If the Japanese sends his money home, we accuse him 
bitterly; but if he invests it in land, we indict him as the 
bearer of the Yellow Peril."® And above all, we do not realize 
that our present naturalization law, which permits only 
whites and Africans to become citizens, is obsolete. Fitness 
for citizenship is not a matter of color, but of personal quali- 
ties. “Our antiquated law, adopted when we lived in a world 
of races far apart, is an affront now to more than half the 
world.” ®’ Let us with all due haste, endeavor to have this 
law changed. It is not only an affront to Oriental nations, 
but also to our own dignity and honor as a nation. Nothing 
is more contrary to the spirit of our founders than discrimi- 
natory legislation. We are a nation that, in its world-famous 
Declaration of Independence, proclaimed the equality of all 
men, pledged our sacred honor to support that Declaration 
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with life and fortune, and announced our determination to 
be guided by a “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” ** We are the last nation on earth that can afford to 
stoop to a policy of racial discrimination. 

Secondly, how shall we treat the question of Japanese im- 
migration? Let us again accept the Christlike solution, 
which, we have found, is at the same time the reasonable and 
the sensible one. On the one hand, we must be fair to our 
Pacific coast states. Unrestricted Asiatic immigration is not 
sensible—nor is it Christlike. There are dangers from such 
immigration which are based on sound economic, social, and 
moral principles. On the other hand, we must recognize the 
inherent right of all nations to impartial treatment. Our 
solution must be absolutely free from race discrimination. 
These two conditions must be filled by any successful solu- 
tion. At present, therefore, the best plan seems to be to 
place Japan under the operations of the quota provisions of 
the immigration law going into effect July 1, 1927, when 
the new quota principle (based on the United States Census 
of 1920) goes into effect for all nations. Under those con- 
ditions, slightly less than 150 Japanese would be admitted to 
the United States annually,—a number which we may truth- 
fully say is negligible.** Not only are the Western coast 
states thereby protected from Asiatic immigration, but also, 
we make up to some extent our deep insult to Japan, by re- 
moving our discriminatory measure against her. 

We must realize that the effects of the Immigration Bill 
have been most deplorable. In Japan, July 1, 1924, was ob- 
served throughout the land as “Humiliation Day.” In 
Tokyo, alone, sixteen great mass meetings were held. On 
the same day, both Houses of the Imperial Diet passed brief 
resolutions of protest deploring the exclusion law “not only 
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as a violation of the principles of international justice and 
equality, but also as an obstacle to the continuance of the 
friendly relations which have existed between Japan and the 
United States for the past seventy years.” ** We are obliged 
to admit that Congress rendered itself guilty of a very futile 
and discourteous gesture when it passed the exclusion bill;** 
that Congress openly flouted the accepted methods of cour- 
teous international intercourse;*’ and that such an action 
fully deserves the biting denunciation of the Honorable 
Cyrus E. Woods, “The Japanese Exclusion Act was, in my 
judgment, an international disaster of the first magnitude,— 
a disaster to American diplomacy in the Far East, a disaster 
to American business, a disaster to religion and to the effective 
work of our American churches in Japan. It was as though 
the Good Samaritan in the New Testament parable, after de- 
livering the wounded and bleeding traveler to the inn-keeper 
with a gift for his keep, had suddenly drawn off, doubled up 
his fist and planted a stunning blow on the face of the man he 
had just succored. Japan was bewildered, disappointed, dis- 
mayed, and indignant. She could hardly believe it.” ** It is 
obligatory that as a Christian nation, we make amends for 
our grievous mistake. The incident is not closed until it 1s 
settled justly and fairly. Here is the challenge to the true 
American spirit. 

Then, finally, we are faced with the tremendous question, 
How shall we treat that Japan which with us holds the lead- 
ing role of the coming drama? That Japan which is no 
longer the Japan of Japan, but the Japan of the world? 
What are our relations to be with that Japan which takes as 
its mission the harmonizing of Eastern and Western civiliza- 
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tions in order to bring about the unification of the world? * 
That Japan whom we have so deeply insulted, that upon her 
willingness to forget may hinge the future of Western civili- 
zation? ‘That Japan with whom we might have worked in 
co-operation, had we not willfully thrown away our oppor- 
tunity? * 

The most important factor in the solution of this ques- 
tion is the willingness of the American citizen to do a little 
research work for the actual facts. After that, we declare 
with Viscount Bryce that “What all the nations now need is 
a public opinion which shall in every nation give more con- 
stant thought and keener attention to international policy, 
and lift it to a higher plane.” *® Rauschenbusch expresses 
practically the same idea in his plan for the Christianizing of 
the social order by multiplying “the number of minds who 
have turned in conscious repentance from the old maxims, 
the old admirations, and the old desires, and have accepted 
for good and all the Christian law with all that it implies for 
modern conditions. When we have a sufficient body of such, 
the old order will collapse.” °° 


“Religion, therefore—defined as ‘the personal adjustment 
of man to the universe’—is to be the greatest common de- 
nominator in international society to enable men to under- 
stand each other and realize their common brotherhood. 
When men of all nations have harmonized their lives with 
this universe and are intent on understanding its laws, they 
may be able to hear the ‘still small voice’ that can explain all 
mysteries and reconcile all differences. They may then live 
in one true brotherhood and work out successfully the stu- 
pendous problems of international society.” ” 
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We feel once more the tremendous personality of the man 
Roosevelt in his words, ““We have no choice, we people of the 
United States, as to whether or not we shall play a great part 
in the world. That has been determined for us by fate, by 
the march of events. We have to play that part. All that 
we can decide is whether we shall play it well or ill.” ” 

America, the hour has struck! The stage is set. The 
world waits for the drama. Will you play ill or well? 


82 Quoted, Steiner, Japanese Invasion, p. 195. 
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